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This self-contained unit of study on Canada is one of 
a series which can be used to supplement secondary level courses of 
social studiesr contemporary world problems, government, history^ and 
gecgraphy* Developed by teachers, the unit focuses' on international 
relations, A comparative approach is used which stresses 
understanding Canada from Canadian and American viewpoints* The units 
contain teacher instructions, all student materials including 
readings, and suggestions for activities, students are expected to 
read the short selections and participate in classroom discussions. 
Topics of reading selections include "Canada in world Organi2ations, " 
"Energy Issues," "Canada-0,s* Trade," and "Views of the 1960 Olympics 
Boycott,** students are also involved in oany activities* A few 
examples follow. In one activity students debate ifbetber or not 
nuclear technology should be exported. In another activity students 
play the simulation "Negotiation** that illustrates trade relations 
betw€en countries* Teachers are encouraged to reproduce any portion 
of the units for classroom use* Onits are planned for one to three 
weeks but may be extended up to five weeks if teachers want to enrich 
the content and activities, {Author/Ea> 
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PREFAa 



This is one of five units on Canada designed for 
ciassroom use in American secondary schools. The units 
represent the combined effort of classroom teachers, 
representatives of the Office of the Washington State 
Superintendent of Pubilc instruction, university educa- 
tors and sociai scientists. 

The five units emphasize an overview of Canada 
and major issues of resources use, international 
reiations, political developments and settlement. A 
comparative approach is used which stresses under- 
standing Canada from Canadian and American view- 
points. Comparison of Canada and the United States 
makes it possible to use the units In existing school 
courses or in separate courses on Canada. Point of view 
enables students to obtain greater awareness of how 
people see important North American issues. 

The units contain information and class activities. 
Teachers can follow the units as outlined or adapt them 
to their own teaching needs. The accounts of various 
aspects of Canada may be used as a basis for teacher 
presentations, class discussions or readings by 
students. &ch activity outlines a set of procedures and 
helpful notes for teaching. 

Teachers are encouraged to reproduce any portion 
of the units for classroom use. Units are planned for one 
to three week periods, but may be extended up to five 
weeks if teachers wish to enrich the content and 
activities. 



Units are developed to complement existing 
courses such as social studies, contemporary world 
problems, government, history and geography. The ur^s 
are self-contained to aid teachers in implementing the 
study of Canada. 

The contributions of the participating teachers in 
researching the Information, developing the activities, 
field testing and revising materials were vital in the 
process of development.^ We gratefully acknowledge the 
contributions from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Washington State and the Centre 
forthe Study ot Curriculum and Instruction, University of 
British Columbia. 

We thank Canada and the Canadian Consulate 
General in Seattle for their support and encouragement. 

" Donald K. Alper 
Robert L. Monahan 
Donald C. Wilson 
July 1980 
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THE CANADIAN OUTLOOK 



International outlook Is the way people look at the 
world. An outlook Is reflected In the actions and policies 
of government and the views of people In non-govern- 
mental organizations. The Canadian outlook Is shaped 
by expanding world trade, participation In defense 
alliances, «€rk In peace-keeping efforts and concern 
about foreign control of the economy. In addition, the 
outlook Is Influenced by an appreciation for human rights 
and environmental Issues. 

How Canada acts in the world greatly Influences 
American views of Canada. One example was the role of 
Canada in the Iranian hostage crisis. The successful 
escape of six Americans from Iran in 1980, which was 
planned by the Canadian Ambassador, brought high 
praise from the American people. The view of a 
Callfornlan from Castro Valley illustrates an American's 
view of Canadians. 

An Internationa! outlook is generally expressed by 
the foreign policy of a country. A foreign policy 
establishes govemment guidelines for dealing with other 
nations and wortd events. 

An Independent Canadian foreign policy did not 
develop until after the First World War. Prior to this 
event, Canadian foreign policy was guided by the British 
govemment since Canada was not a fully Independent 
nation. Canada became involved In World War I because 
Britain was at war.^ The major step toward total 



AN AMERICAN'S VIEW OF CANADIANS 

"When I heard the news about what Canada 
did for those American peopte in Tehran it gave me 
a wonderfut feeling--the best feeting /Ve had for a 
longtime. I said 'hell, those Canadians have come 
right out and stood beside us when so many of our 
alites have been ducking for coven ' 

/ have quite a strong sense of history you know, 
and I feel this action is something to put beside the 
way old Lafayette came right out and helped us in 
the revolution.. Jhis Canadian thing makes you feel 
a tot better tt*s great to feel there are some guys 
around who will come in and say *do you want a 
hand buddy -and then go and do the damn thing. 
Maybe when this thing is all over we should draw 
up a new li$t of friends and those Canadians 
should be right on top of the list. " 

**V8ncou¥0r Sun, Febntary 2f 19$0 



Independence in foreign affairs came In 1931 when the 
British parliament signed the Statute of Westminster. 
This action gave Canadathe tegat authority to conduct its 




own foreign policy, something which It had been doing 
for some time. In 1939 Canada entered the Second World 
War by an independent dectaratlon, although that 
decision was taken only one week after Britain declared 
war on Germany. 

In the 1950s and 1960s Canadian foreign policy 
was similar to that of the United States because of 
shared concerns for trade and defense by both countries. 
A more North American outlook was regarded by many as 
'natural' because the two countries occupy the same 
continent, share strong historical and cultural ties, and 
have similar economic systems. Many referred to 
Canada's outlook as 'contlnentalist' because It was 
similar to the United States and> more importantly, was 
viewed as serving the economic and defense interests of 
the United States 

In the late 1960s and 1970s Canada's view of its 
role in the world changed, iiiis resulted from a desire 
among Canadians for a stronger sense of Identity and 
participation with issues of world peace, trade 
agreements, environmental Issues* and Third World 
development. 

In the 1980s the international outlook of Canada 
will be greatly influenced by the following: 
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1. Involvement in world organizations. 

2. Oeveiopment of energy supplies. 

3. Regulation of foreign owned companies in Canada. 

n 
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'4. Expansion of trade with the United States and 
European and Asian countries. 

5. Control of nuclear proliferation. 

6. Greater p.otection of the environment. 

7. Aid to developing countries. 
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ACTfViTYONB iOOtCHHQ AT mmtD £V£mS 



- To tiezcribB the fnterfetsttonshtps of wort<l events. 

' To become ewere of how Cane<le en<l fho United Stetes 
view such events. 



' WorM MaPf p. a 
- Any Ameitcen newspeper. 

1. Otscuss with students e wortd event thet ts currentty of 
imponence to Americans end C&nedlens. identify the 
countries invotved in the event end list them on the boerd. 

2. Hend out e world mep [see next P^b] end heve 
students locate ^e event end the foHowing countries: 

Cenede, United Stetes, Soviet Union, West Qermany, 
India, Mexico, People's Republic ol Chine, Austreile, 
Jepen, Israei, Brazli, end South Afrlce. 

$. Label any other countries Invoived in the event. Draw 
lines between the event and countries Involved. 

4. Students write e short peregreph on e llkeiy Amerlcen 
reaction to the event end what they consider might be the 
Cenadlan position. 



Motel fof TetHihkfff 

This Introductory activity fiiustrates the Interreietlonships 
ol world events. Any CURRENT EVENT Invoivlng wer, 
persecution ol people, e trade biockede, hostege tefdng, or 
sports can be considered, for exampie, in the eerly iSdOs 
ttie worid wes feeing such deveiopments es the Afghanistan 
invasion by the U.S.S.R., hostage tefcing in Jranf end 
opposition to the Summer Oiympios In the Soviet Union. 

Locating events and Incidents on a map heips students 
vlsuailze world invoivement in the Incident. The outioofc ol 
Americans should be discussed in cless belore students 
write their eccounts of Hkely Americen reactions. 

News eccountSf edltorleis end letters to the editor of e 
newspepar are good sources ol current informetlon. 
Discussion ol posslbie Canedien reections shouid be viewed 
asprellmineryln ord^r to open up discussion of the Canedlan 
outloofc examined In ieter ectlvities. 
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THE WORLD 




CANADA IN WORLD ORGANIZATIONS 



Canada is a member of many world governmental 
organizations and alliances. The most important include 
the United Nations, the Commonwealth of Nations, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), North 
American Air Defense (NORAD) and the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT). In addition, 
Canadians participate in non-governmenta! organiza- 
tions, such as the Red Cross and the Greenpeace 
Foundation. 



Tfa« United Nottoni 

In 1945 Canada was a founding member of the United 
Nations. Over the years strong support for the 
organization has helped shape a 'mediator' role for 
Canada. Canada has served as a 'middle man' in 
international incidents by offering to help negotiate 
disputes and supply funds and soldiers for truce 
supervision. For his international efforts Lester B. 
Pearson, later Canada's Prime Minister, won the Nobel 
Peace Prize In 1956. Since the founding of the U.N. 
Canada has taken a major role in peace-keeping duties. 
Under United Nations authority Canada has helped 
supervise disputes in Palestine, Korea, Suez, the Congo 
(Zaire), Cyprus, Kashmir and the Middle East. 

In the 1970s Canada's foreign policy emphasized 
stronger relations with developing nations in Asia and 
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Africa. Canada was an early supporter of admitting the 
People's Republic of China (Mainland China) to the 
United Nations. In fact, Canada established diplontatic 
and trade relations with China in 1972, seven years before 
the United States. 

As a member of the United Nations, Canada has 
strongly supported not only its political goals but also 
the organization's trade, health, education assistance, 
and cultural programs. Among world countries, Canada 
is the ninth largest financial contributor to the operations 
of the United Nations. 



Commonwtolfh of Noftont 

The Commonwealth of Nations consists of the 
United Kingdom (England, Scotland, Wales and Northem 
Ireland) and 41 countries which were once part of the 
British Empire. 

Today, the majcr countries in the Commonwealth 
are Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, Nigeria and 
Ghana. In the past the Commonwealth provided trade 
advantages among memtversand an Intemational alliance 
to deal with world problems. 

Today, the main purpose of the Commonwealth Is 
to promote cooperation among member nations on 
n.atters of trade, economic development, education, 
cultural affairs and sports. Since many Commonwealth 



nations are non-European, the Commonwealth of 
Nations is one of the few truly multi-racial organizations 
in the world. Many view the major strength of the 
Commonwealth organization to be the racial mix of 
people and beliefs. 

In addition the organization sponsors thd 
Commonwealth games held every five years. The 1979 
games were held In Canada at Edmonton. 



D«f«nM Orgontxoftont 

Defense of North America continues to be a 
responsibility shared by the United States and Canada. 
The two countries are members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and the North American Air 
Defense Command (NORAD). Founded in 1949, NATO is 
a defense alliance of European and North American 
nations. NATO provides collective security for member 
nations, meaning all will contribute military force to 
protect any one member who is attaclted. 

In 1958 the U.S. and Canadian govemments 
established NORAD to protect North America from a 
possible air attaclt. NORAD, with headquarters in 
Colorado, coordinates the air defense of Canada and the 
U.S. by using information received from satellites and 
early waming systems in the Canadian North. 
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In 1975 the renewal of the NORAD Agreement gave 
Canadian forces full operational responsibility for 
defense of Canadian, airspace. NORAD was again 
renewed in 1980. 




In recent years, many Canadians have questioned 
North American defense policy in the age of the 
inter-continental ballistic missile. The American defense 
system has caused concern because missiles directed at 
the U.S. would also explode over Canada. Some worry 
that existing alliances tie Canadian amied forces too 
closely to the U.S. 

Such concerns have led to a debate in Canada 
about its defense commitments. Some argue that 
Canada shou:d spend its money on aid to developing 
countries rather than contribute money to the military 
strength oi the United States and its allies. Others' 
believe Canada's close military ties to the U.S. make the 
country a 'satellite' in defense policy. This controversy 
led to a thorough review of Canadian defense policy in 
the 1970s. While cutbaclts in Canada's NATO forces have 
occurod, Canada and its European and American allies 
continue to cooperate closely on defense issues. , 
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In recent years, Canadiems have expressed 
international concern for environmental issues. Alaska 
oil tanlter traffic off the coast of British Columbia has 
been opposed because of the threat of oil spills. 
Pollution of the Great Laltes from American factories has 
prompted Canadian protest. 

In 1970 a Vancouver group formed the Greenpeace 



Foundation to focus world attention on American nuclear 
tests in Alaska, Greenpeace sent ships to the Aleutian 
lsl£uids to protest the atomic tests* 

Greenpeace has continued to promote public 
awareness about problems of the environment, ranging 
from pollution of the atmosphere to the ((iliing of whales 
and seals. In 1975 Greenpeace began a series of 
expeditions to save the whales. Supported by citizens in 
both Canada and ^he United States, the Greenpeace 
strategy was to sail to the North Pacific and intercept the 
Russian whaling fleets. By listening to radio messages, 
the whaling ships were located, Once contact was made, 
the Greenpeace crew launched rubber boats, positioned 
themselves in front of the harpoon guns, and 
consequently prevented (tilling of the whales. 

Not all Greenpeace protests have received support 
from Canadians, The Greenpeace expedition to save seal 
pups off the coast of Eastem Canada was received with 
mixed reaction. Many Canadians who live in 
Newfoundland objected to the Greenpeace interference 
with their spring hunt. For them, the harvest of baby 
seals provides an important part of their yearly income. 
However, publicity given to the (filing of baby seals and 
the concern over the decrease in the harp seal population 
sparlced support for the Greenpeace protest from mnny 
Canadians and people throughout the world. 

Greenpeace, which has established groups in 
Canada, the United States, Europe and Australia, 




continues to be a non-governmental organization 
committed to promoting public awareness of environ^ 
mental problems. 



Third World Atttttonco 



Canada has taken an active role in providing aid 
and assistance to Third World countries. A Third World 
country such as Tanzania, Zaire and Ecuador has a 
non-western culture and lacks an industrial economy. 

Over forty per cent of Canadian foreign aid has 
gone to Africa. Canada, with a sizeable French speaking 
population, has developed strong ties with the 
francophone (French speaking) nations on that 
^ntinent. Canada has also provided food to aid starving 
people in the famine areas of Africa. Technical 
assistance has been provided through Canada's version 
of the Peace Corps, the Canadian University Students 
Overseas (CUSO). 

The admission of refugees into Canada is another 
part of Ihe Canadian help to Third World people. 
Thousands of refugees from Uganda, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and other countries have been brought into the country in 
recent years. 

In addition, Canada participates in many inter- 
national aid organizations such as the World Food 
Conference and the Conference on Intemationa) 
Economic Cooperation. Aid mainly has been in the form 
of foodstuffs, technology and low interest loans. 

Canada's aid program has come under criticism in 
recent years. The North-South Institute, a non-govern- 
mental organization, has recommended that a 'master 
plan' be developed for future Canadian assistance. The 
plan recommends not only increased aid but the 



development of b new world economic order which ties 
more closely *North' (e.g., Canada, U*S., etc.) and 'South' 
(e.g., Nicaragua, Sudan, Columbia) countries. 




ACnVfTYTWO: IMHTtFYmQ WfTM CAMADIAN POSiTION 



- To t)9 aware of Canedian rasponsas to world issuas. 

- To compara pottcy rcsponsas of Cana<ia and tha U.S. 



- tnformatton, Vanada in World Organizational pp. 9-13. 

- Any Amarleart nawspapar. 



U Hava studanta raad 'Canada fn world Organizations' and 
maka a Hat of Amarioan and Canadian mambarshlpa In 
world organizations. Amarlcan mamtarship will hava to 
i}a drawn from studants' own knowladga. 

2. Oi¥lda class Inio small groups and assign one of tha 
following Issuas to aach group: 

a. Oulbraak of war talwaen tm MIddIa East oil 
producing counlrlas. 

Atomic last explosions by Iwo South Amaricait 
countries. 

c. Killing of wholes by Japan and U.S.S.R. In the 
Anterctic waters. 

d. Setting of high tariffs by tha United Slates on all 
goods Imported from Canada. 

0. Identify how Canada and lha United Stetes might 
respond to the issue* Ust responses on the blackboard 
and discuss how they relate to Ceneds's Intematlonsi 
outlook.. 

4. Students prepare e Ust comparing Canadian end 
American responses lo the Issuols]. 

5. Ctass discussion of the Importence Canedians end 
Americans might give to the issuo end how ¥lews of 
citizens might differ from those of government. 



^fotaa faf Ta^chln^ 

The Intent of this ectMty Is to compare the positions of 
Canada end tha United States on world lasuea. Before 
meeling in atnell groups, have atudenta identify the role of 
Canada in each of the world orgenlzetlona. Be aura to 
distinguish between gpmnmentai and non-govammentai 
organizations^ e.g., UJt. and Greenpeace. 

issues for small groups can te eaaianad tm waya. 
Groups can be given thm same issue followed by claas 
discussion comparing responses of Canada end the Untied 
States. Groups can also be given different issues, in this 
case, cless discussion will probably identify a wider range of 
responses. In either case, It should be suggested thet the 
Canadian government will probably be more concerned with 
resolving the issues whereas the united States, es a world 

fiowert Is more concerned with security and Its global 
nlerests \psrtlcuierly wllh 'a' and 'b' Kinds of issues]* 

Comparing Canadian and American responses provides a 
wrilten atelement which elds student undaiatandlng of world 
issues. CQmparlng points of view hlghtlghta different 
outlooks among governments, cltlzena and organizations on 
mtemetlonal laauea. 

As a conclusion, students could write position pepera 
giving ressons for their point of vlaw^ 
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ENERGY ISSUES 



Most Americans see Csuiada as a land of unlimited 
and inexpensive energy. Until the mid-1970s the 
common view was that Canada had vast resources, and 
the only problem was one of distribution throughout the 
continent. 



Conodion Oil ond Gas Suppli#f 

The energy crisis of 1973 brought about a strong 
awareness among Canadians that the use of energy, 
particularly oil and gas, was growing faster than the rate 
of discovering new supplies. In 1974 the government 
began reducing oil exports to the U.S. with complete 
cutoff by 1985. This action is being taken to help achieve 
the goal of energy self-sufficiency by 1990. 

Many Americans would like to see a joint 
U.S.-Canadian program to open up new energy sources in 
the northern areas of Canada. Since the 1960s, some 
American politicians have made proposals for a North 
American energy market. This would allow joint 
development and establish free trade of energy (i.e., oil 
and natural gas) among Canada, the United States and 
Mexico. Canadians have continually opposed such 
energy-sharing plans t)ecause they believe the resources 
are required in Canada. In addition, many believe that an 
energy common market will lead to Increased economic 
influence by the United States. 
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Nucl«or Povrart B^ctrtclfy ond D«f«nf* 

Canada has been a major exporter of uranium and 
nuclear technology since the Second World War. The 
government policy was to sell nuclear technology and 
reactors only for peaceful means. In 1975 India exploded , 
an atomic device which used technology developed In 
Canada and the United States. Canada stopped exports 
of nuclear technology even though Canadian companies 
benefited from the sale of reactors. The govemment 
strengthened its^ support for nuclear nonprollferation by 
stopping the shipment of reactors and fuel to countries 
whtch have not provided acceptable International 
safeguards. Of course, any determined country wilt be 
able to find other sources of technology and reactors. 




Nobody pretends that Canada single-handedly can halt 
dangerous nuclear testing. By giving up much of the 
international reactor martcet, Canada has taken a lead 
which it hopes other countries wilt follow. 

Many Canadians have spoken out against 
American nuclear weapon systems and nuclear power 
plants. In recent years Canadian protest groups have 
demonstrated against the Trident submarine base at 
Bangor* Washington. Citizens and potltlcians from 
British Columbia have protested the construction of 
nuctear generating plants tocated In Washington State^ 
fewer than 50 mites from Vancouver, B.C. 



Canada and the United States 

Nuclear Power Plants and 
Nuclear Weapons Installations 



1979 



0 500 Miles 

♦ Nuctear Power Plants | 1 

1 Nuclear Weapons Installations o sooKiiometers 
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ACmffTYtHUGE: OBBAIWO mKL£M GUiROY 



- To list mBtOT trgumBots for 9n<t ^stnst Bxpotiing 
nuchBT tB€hnotogy. 



* tn formation, 'Energy issuos,'pp. 15-1$. 



1. HsvBStudents wd tnformaHon sheets on energy tssu9S. 
Allow cless time to (ffscuss end identify sfgnSfScent 
issues of nucleer energy. 

2* Describe debeting procedures to students. [See Notes 
for Teechlng]. 

3. Present resolution, 'Be It resolved there be no restriction 
on mriti seleof nuclear fuel end technology by Canedian 
competes. Write resolution on blecktoerd end clerify 
terms. 

4. 0Nld9 class Into en efflrrtiBtNe end negetl^ side, four 
students are to be appointed [by group and/or teacher] 
es debaters. Although ell members of e 'side' will not 
partlclpa^ In the actuaf debete, ell should help in 
locating meterlets end generating support for their elde. 

5. Afiow eacfr debater three minutes to speek^ Theproce* 
dure is outlinedin Notee for leeching^ During the rebut- 
tal, debaters shoutd t>e encouregaa to respond only to 
potnts made by the of>poeing sloe. 

5. i)lscuss with students the reesons gl^ In the debate. 
Conclude with e class vote on thesafe of nuclear fuel and 
technology. 
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NoeeefdfTemchtna 

Thed^bete provides students the opportunity to examine 
e globet issue thet continues to receive world attention. 
Newspaper accounts and articles about nuclear fuel end 
technology mey be used for preparation of the debate. 

Extra time mey be needed to discuss the skills end 
procedures of e debate. The class debete shoutd Involve all 
students In prepming arguments. During the debate those 
students who are not speakers shoutd observe end make a 
list ofpoints/reesons for the efflrmetlve end negetlve sides. 

The procedure for the debate requires the Affirmative Uhe 
position speaking In support of the resolution] to start. The 
order of presenting views Is: 

Affirmative list speaker] 

Negetive 1st speaker] 

Affirmetlve 2nd speaker] 

Negetlve 2nd speaker] 

Order of rebuttal Is: 

Negatl^ 1st speaker] 

Affirmative 1st spaekei] 

Negative 2nd speaker] 

Affirmative 2nd speaker] 



Six students cen t>e selected If one wishes to Involve 
more students In the actual debete end generate e wider 
expression of views. 

Although the debete hes a Canadian focus, the Issue Is 
also relevant to Americen, British, French and Weat Qerman 
compen'^s Involved In the sale of nucleer technoiogy. 
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FOREIGN CONTROL OF COMPANIES IN CANADA 



'Who controls resources and business in Canada?' 
continues to be i major question for Canadians. The 
concern is about the economic and cultural influence that 
comes from foreign controlled businesses and media 
which operate in Canada. 

American, European and Japanese companies 
have invested heavily in the development of forest and 
mineral resources In Canada. IVIany American corpora- 
tions establish branch companies in Canada, which are 
controlled from outside the country. This has led to 
widespread concern over foreign control and especially 
American control of production and sale of Canadian 
products. 

In the 1970s the Canadian government took steps 
to control foreign investment. These steps are: 

1. The Canadian Development Corporation (CDC) was 
established in 1971 to encourage investment ir 
Canadian controlled companies. Funded Jointly by 
the national government, Canadian companies and 
citizens, the Corporation provides large sums of 
money to encourage development of new companies 
and to help established companies remain compe* 
titive. The CDC has invested money in such areas as 
Arctic exploration for natural gas and oil, uranium 
mining and aircraft manufacturing 

2* Canada established a government owned energy 
company called P^trocan. Its purpose is to promote 
oil and gas drilling in areas such as the Canadian 
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Arctic and the continental shelf off the coast of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. In addition, 
Petrocan has the responsibility to purchase foreign oil 
for distribution throughout Canada. 
3- The government established the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency to regulate foreign control of 
companies in Canada. The agency prohibits 
foreign companies from operating in Canada unless 
they can demonstrate a direct benefit to the Canadian 
economy. This approach has been used to deal with 
branch companies which are really arms of multi- 
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MultlnoHonol Corporoflont 



A multi-national corporation operates world wide 
and has no alteglanca to a particular country. Decisions 
affecting branch firms are made by the head office. The 
major advantage of a multi-national corporation Is that 
large sums of money can be readily obtained for resource 
development In countries where necessary capital Is not 
available. A second advantage is the ability to obtain 
expensive and complex technology vital to modern 
business operations. A major criticism Is that 
multi-national corporations, because of their great 
economic power, can play one country off against the 
other to get the most attractive Investment terms. In 1978 
the Ford Automobile Company* after lengthy discussions 
with American and Canadian govemments* decided to 
build a new car assembly plant In Southern Ontario rather 
than Ohio. This decision was made because the Ontario 
government provided tax concessions to Ford. The 
Canadian government believed such developments would 
increase employment opportunities for Canadians* even 
though the control of production would be outside 
Canada. 

Multi-national corporations are also criticized for 
escaping national laws. Decisions for production and 
trade of branch companies are made In accordance with 
4he laws of the country where the head office is located. 
One example Is the United States Trading With the 
Enemy Act which has Influenced export trade of 



Canadian branch companies. In the earlyl970s Canadian 
truck and bus manufacturing companies negotiated a 
large sale with Cuba. Yet they were restricted from 
trading ^th Cuba because they were subsidiaries of 
American companies and therefore bound by American 
law which prohibited U.S.-Cuba trade. 

In communications! the Canadian govemment 
established the Canadian Radlo-Televlslon and Telecom- 
munications Commission (CRTC) to regulate radio and 
TV broadcasting. In recent years CRTC has restricted the 
amount of foreign produced material that can be aired on 
Canadian radio and television stations. At least 50 per 
cent of TV programming must be of Canadian origin. The 
purpose of the restriction Is to expand Canadian talent 
and production. 

Similar regulations exist In the publishing 
Industry. If a foreign publisher wishes to be treated as a 
Canadian companyi Its publications must have a certain 
amount of Canadian content. 

The attempt by the Canadian government to 
restrict foreign control Is a controversial issuei and thus 
Canadians have differing views. Some people see 
controls necessary for development of a Canadian 
idsntity independent from the economic Influence of the 
U.S. Others view govemment controls as an undesirable 
restriction on economic freedom that reduces employ* 
ment opportunities and leads to higher costs for goods 
and services. 
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ACnmYfOm: (WOfWOT>IMMVO MULWHATKHAL CMPOMTKWS 



- To tt$t th$ a&vanttg^s ^nd <ftSM&vant9gos of havtng 
mutttrwthntt eorpontions IMNC) tn C$nt<ft, 

- To b€ twM of Can^dtgn ¥f§w$ on tofBtgn own^nhip, 

- tntornmttont 'Lading Comptni^s of Canutf^/ p, 2U 

- tntonnttton, 'MutUntUontis: A Supporting VtM,*p,22, 

- Iniormation, *Muttin^tton^ts: An Opposing Vt$w/p, 23* 



U Htnd out tnformttton sheet on mefor comptnles of 
Ceneda. tn<ffvt<futtty, or in pttrs, students comptsts t 
tatl9 ttsttng the ismting tndustrfets, pstrohum producers 
end mercnandisers tnet ef^ mostty owned ty U,$. 
companies* 

2. Besed on the tabte, have students: 

Describe the kinds oi industrteis that ere foreign owned! 
suggest reesons why most top Cenedien petroieum pro- 
ducers ere foreign owned; suggest why so iewmercheit* 
distng compenies ere ioretgn owned, 

3, in smelt groups heve students discuss end list the adven- 
tsges end dlsed^enteges thet erise from muHinetionel 
corporations operating in Ceneda. Attempt to estetilsh 
cless concansua of wh^ thay view es the most signi- 
ficant, 

< Hend out to studants: *Muttinetlonela: A Dissenting 
View'end *What Doth It Proilt A Men,* Ask students to 
list positions for end egeinst multinationals. Compare 
the views ot muitinetionals expressed in the information 
sheets with tijose expressed by students with regerd to 
multinationais In Canada, 




twt n ww tvr fw&fXmng 

The intent oi teaching ioreign control oi mefor Cenedien 
compenies Is to iilustrete their importance to the Cane^*^ 
economy. Foreiiin control should be viewed not only es 
American, tut etso es J^neset European end Aret. 
Although some time mey be needed to da^lop student 
understending ofeMNC, maloremphesis should be on their 
role In Caneaien resource demlopment and how Canedlens 
view such Inliuence, 



The student tetie listing Canadian companies owned ty 
U,S, compenies can te orgenized In the foliowing formel: 



Neme oi Co. 


Rank ty Selas 


% Owned ty 
U,S. Compeny 









Quastlons tesed on the tetle can be hendled in class 

discussion. 

Smell group discussion oi the edvantages end disedven* 
teges oi MNCs should be based on etudent views end the 
reedlngs In the unit leasigned es student reedings or 
discussed tv teecher prior to group ectlvltyl Steps 3 Q/roup 
discussione] end Step 4 [studant reading of handouts] can be 
reversed. 

If large sheets oi newsprint ere eveiletle, groups should 
use the sheets to displsy ihair worKr end focus discussion. 
The written essignment should encourage students to pull 
together a position on MNCa in a Cenedien context end how 
it can iniiuence the glotel outiook of Cenedlens. 
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LEADING COMPANIES IN CANADA 1978*79 



TOP TEN INDUSTRIALS 



Foreign Major 
Company Ownership Shareholder 

% % 



Rank 
Salas 



1 Gen. Motors of Canada Ltd. 

2 Ford Motor Co. of Canada 

3 Canadian Pacific Ltd. 

4 Imperial Oil Ltd. 

5 Bell Canada 

6 Alcan Aluminium Ltd. 

7 Messey-Ferguson Ltd. 
6 Ctirysler Canada Ltd. 

9 Canadian National Railways 

10 Shell Canada Ltd. 



100 Gen. Motors Corp.-U.S. 

86 Ford Motor Co.-U.S. 

26 U.S. 14:Brlt.7:Ottier7 

76 £xxon Corp.*^U.S 

6 Wide distribution 

56 U.S. 45; Other 13 

41 Argus Corp.^^Toronto 16 

100 Ctirysler Corp.-U.S. 

0 Government of Canada 

71 Royal Dutch/Shell Group 



TOP TEN PETROLEUM PRODUCERS 



Foreign Mejor 
Company Ownership Shareholder 
% % 



RaT>k 
Sales 

1 Amoco Canada Petroleum Co. 

2 Mobil Oil Ceneda Ltd. 

3 Dome Petroleum Ltd. (Calgary) 

4 Pacific Petroleums Ltd. 

5 Hudson's Bay Oil & Gas Co. 
(Calgary) 

6 Canadian Superior Oil Ltd. 

7 Great Canadian Oil Sands Ltd. 
6 Home Oil Co. (CaEgar^ 

9 Consolidated Natural Oas Ltd. 
10 Aquftaine Co. of Canada 



100 Standard Oil lndlana*U.S. 
100 Mobil Oil Corp.-U.S. 
0 Oomea Mines^^Toronto 26.4 
0 Govt, of Canada (Petro 
Canada) 
53 Continental Oil-U.S.; 

Hudson's Bay, Winnipeg 21 
50 The Superior Oil Co.-U.S. 
d6 Sun Co.-U.S. 
0 Consumers* Gas- 
Toronto 39 
100 Northern Natural Oas-U.S 
79 French owned 74.6: U.S. 4 
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TOP TEN MINING PRODUCERS 



Renk Foreign Major 

by Compeny Ownership Shareholder 

Sales % % 



1 


Keiser Resources Ltd. 


59 


Kaiser Steel-U.S. 32; 








MItsubiahi-Japan 27 


2 


Pfacer Development Ltd. 


0 


Noranda Mines Ltd.- 








Toronto 33 


3 


Asbestos Corp. 


54 


Gen. Dynamics-U.S. 54 


4 


Cyprus Anvil Mining Corp. 


63 


Cyprus Mines-U.S. 63 


5 


Mclntyre Mines Ltd. 


44 


Superior Oil-U.S. 44 


6 


Dome Mines Lfd. (Toronto) 


0 


Dome Petroleum- 








Calgary 31 


7 


Cass iar Asbestos Corp. 


59 


Britein 36; U.S. 23 


6 


Copperfields Mining Corp. 


0 


Dr. N.B. Keovil 26 


9 


Tara Exploration & Develop. Co. 


11 


CherterCons.-England 11 


10 


Kerr Addison Mines Ltd. 


0 


Noranda Mines Ltd. 44 



TOP TEN MERCHANDISERS 



Rank Foreign Major 

by Company Ownership Shareholder 



Sales 


% 


% 


1 


George Weston Ltd. 


0 


Wittington Invest.-U.S. 34 


2 


Dominion Stores Ltd. (Toronto) 0 


Argus Corp.-Toronto 30 


3 


Simpson-Sears Ltd. 


50 


Sears Roebuck-U.S 50 


4 


Provigo Inc. 


0 


Caisse de depot 23 


5 


Canada Safeway Ltd. 


100 


Safeway Stores IrK.-U.S. 


6 


Steinberg Inc. 


0 


Steinberg family 100 


7 


Hudson's Bay Co. 


0 


Thomson family 75 


6 


T. Eaton Co. 


0 


Eaton family 


9 


Oshawa Group Ltd. 


0 


Wolfe family & estate 100 


10 


F.W. Woolworth Co. 


100 


F.W. Woolworth Co.'U.S. 



Tfte Hmnciat Post 500* June 16. 1979 
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Mult inofionaltr A Supporting Viow 

'As chief officer of a major multinational company 
operating in some 100 countries and territories. I admit that we 
make a profit on our operations* The profit averages 1 *S cents 
on each gallon of petroleum product sold* Were It not for the 
profit, we wouldn't be In business* Nor would any other multi- 
national* When we do make a profit* It Is for the good of our 
organization, but It benefits others as well* The world profits 
In many ways* 

Even a report by the United Nations has Identified 
advantages* Multinationals provide for world development* 
They are able to tap financial and human resources around the 
world and to combine them Into profitable activities* 

Criticisms of multinational companies astonish me* 
They do not apply to my company, nor to many other 
multinationals* My company, for example, does not export 
Jobs* Our overseas operations have Increased employment In 
the United States* The U*S* Industry Is Improved by the crude 
oil we produce and purchase from other countries* 

What about the charge that multinationals exploit and 
manipulate the developing world?*** Many seizures of 
company assets provide evidence that countries, not 
companies, have the real power* In other words, the weakest 
country Is stronger than the most powerful company* 

Naturally, we would prefer to stay* We think It Is In the 
world's Interest, not Just ours* The world needs agencies that 
will keep business out of conflict with politics* 

Multinationals also have the ability to broaden 
economic opportunity within developed countries by putting 
plants In depressed regions**** Although such Investment 
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decisions are made for business reasons, the economy of a 
country also gains* 

Critics of multinationals often Ignore these contri- 
butions to world society* Unfortunately, they are often hidden 
by a smokescreen of Incorrect charges* Take the charge that 
multinationals plan their operations to avoid taxes* No one 
has yet shown us how* Last year, for example, out of every 
three dollars we eamed, Mobil had to retum two dollars In 
Income taxes to governments around the world* 

Another argument states that multinationals cause 
poverty and retard development* Come now* If that were so, 
why do developing countries actively compete for Investment 
by the multinationals? 

Rnally, we are told, multinationals often produce 
luxury items that developing countries don't really need* But 
Is the definition of luxury goods for Industry to determine? 
Companies go where the resources or the rnarkets are* If 
govemmentswant to get Into such arguments (Is Coca Cola a 
luxury, for example?), it is within their power to do so* 

Multinationals have upgraded education In many 
countries through employee training* On any given day, at 
least 200 people from Mobil's international companies will be 
In courses to Improve their skills* This will Improve their 
salaries* Multinationals also fund thousands of scholarships 
and aid many local unlvefsltles* Companies have even built 
primary schools In some developing countries* **' 



Adapted from: R* Warner, Jr*, 'What Doth It Profit A Man****' 
Saturday Review, jlpr)^ary 24, 1976 



Mulflnof lonolt: ' An Opposing Vl«w 



Evidence shows that the change of the world economy 
started by the MNC is having a bad effect on at least 60 per 
cent of the world's population in three Important ways. Firsts 
the MNC is undermining the ability of governments 
everywhere, including the United States, to meet basic social 
needs for a majority of their citizens. Second, it is promoting a 
model of development and world distribution system that is 
widening the gap between rich and poor. 

In the underdeveloped world, where most of the global 
population lives, there are real conflicts of interest between a 
global corporation and a poor country. The corporation is 
interested in paying low taxes, Keeping its labor costs down, 
moving its money freely, and minimizing local controls. But 
the results for a country are often: loss of foreign exchange; 
loss of tax revenues; and unemployment.... 

The fofe of the multinational corporation as world 
distributor is most dramatic in the area of food. Agribusiness 
is now buying or renting more and more farm land. Decisions 
on what to plant and where to distribute the harvest are made 
with profits in mind.... 

Thg^, development model of the multinationals is 
central planning to make the most money. This causes 
instability in the United States and other industrialized 
countries. U.S. global companies, many of whfch now get 
more than their profits from abroad, do not have the same 
stake in the United States as do traditional American 
companies.... 

The export of production to cheap labor sites has 
created an employment problem in such basic Industries as 
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rubber, electronics, textiles, and automobiles. For example. 
Ford and General Motors were increasing their investments 
abroad even as they were laying off in Detroit. And Ford*s 
plant in Valencia, Spain, is planning to produce thousands of 
compacts for import into the United States. The threat to 
move out of the country has eroded labor's bargaining power in 
the United States. 

The point is that the multinational development model, 
while it rescues a few countries continues to be responsible 
for poverty in the Third World. The development model calls 
for a worldwide distribution system of standardized goods. 
Some see it hs a 'Global Shopping Center* to service wealthy 
centres around the world. But a profit*dominated system 
takes resources from the places where they are most needed to 
those where they are needed the least. 

We need to modernize our political institutions so that 
they keep pace with economic changes. Multinationals will 
continue to use their power for profit unless governments 
establish new controls. The redistribution of economic and 
political power is the price of maintaining democracy in 
America. 



Adapted from: R.J. Bamett, 'Multinationals: A Dissenting 
View* 

Saturday Review, February 7, 1976 
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CANAOA-U,S, TRADE 



For many years the U.S. has been Canada's largest 
and most Important trading partner. Geographical 
proximity and the huge American market (recall that the 
United States' population Is approximately 10 times that 
of Canada) has made north-south trade natural. As 
Canada's most Important customer, the U.S. purchases 
about 70 per cent of the products exported by Canada. 




IMPORTS TO CANADA EXPORTS FROM CANADA 



Exports refer to products produced In a country and sold 
to other nations. The U.S. Is also the largest source of 
Canadian Imports. Imports are commodities which are 
brought {nto a country from another. Approximately 
seventy per cent of Canada;s imports come from the 
United States. 

The graphs show how Canadian trade Is heavily 
dependent upon the United States. Therefore, economic 
developments In the United States almost always affect 
the Canadian economy. An illustration of this Is the 1980 



slowdown In production of American middle and 
large size automobiles which led to layoffs in auto- 
motive-related Industries In Ontario. Eariy In the same 
year an American recession reduced the demand for 
lumber which caused high unemployment In British 
Columbia. 

The economies of the U.S. and Canada are 
Interdependent. This Is because the two economies 
greatly affect each other. However, Canada Is much more 
Influenced by th e U.S. because exports make up a greater 
part of the economy. Canada remains the number one 
customer for U.S. exports. Americans Import more from 
Canada than from any other nation. 

Prof#cltonttm vt Fr«« Trad« 

Economic Interdependence and particularly 
Canada's vulnerability to the U;S. has often fostered 
'protectionism' In both countries. Protectionism refers to 
tariffs and Import quotas which are aimed at protecting 
the home industry from foreign competition. Protec* 
tlonlsm has strongly appealed to Canadian producers and 
politicians wishing to protect a developing manufac- 
turing industry in Canada. In recent years American 
producers, faced with Increasing foreign competition, are 
using protectionist measures. For example, the U.S. 
federal govemment and many state govemments have 
established laws which require that goods used In 
government projects (I.e., mass transit buses) be 
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produced by companies in the U.S. Although 
protectionism appeals to producers who wish to avoid 
foreign competitiont It is opposed by some consumers 
and 'free traders* on the grounds that it forces up the cost 
of goods. 

In spite of protectionist feeling In both countries* 



of goods. 



Ma]or Canadian Exports to U.S. 1978 
(in $ million) 

Automobiles & parts 11.417 

Lumt>Qr. pulp & paper products 6.953 

Natural gas 2»190 

lnduslrjai& Agricullurai machinery 1,632 

Crude petroleum * 1.572 

Crude metal ores &concentrates 1 J22 

Fish - 542 

Asbestos 155 

Apparel &footwear 115 

Grain 86 

Major Canadian Imports from U.S. t978 
On $ million) 

Road motor vehicles 12j027 

Chemical AreL products 1,993 

Coal, crude petro. & reL products 1.161 

Industrial machinery 1^24 

Communication & reL equipment 919 

Office machines & equipment 900 

Tractors 777 

Metal fabricated products 708 

Meas. controlling lab equipment 630 

Textile fabricated materials 577 

SoviFC^: Statistics Canada, 1980 
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trade relations between the U.S.and Canada have been 
moving toward fewer restrictions* By 1988 over 90 per 
cent of Canadian exports to the U.S. and more than 
four*fifths of the U.S. exports to Canada wilt move with 
minimal restrictions. 



Where Canadian Exports Go 
(in $ million) 



Michigan 9.648 

NewYorIC 4»622 

Washington 2^97 

Ohio a723 

Minnesota 1J97 

Illinois 1^33 

California 1»144 

Wisconsin 1.137 

Pennsylvania t.181 

Massachusetts 857 

New Jersey 853 

Indiana 760 

Montana 634 

Texas 555 

Maryland 479 

Maine 435 

Missouri 415 

Georgia 410 

Florida ^89 

Kentucky 365 

Connecticut 320 

Virginia 310 

Iowa 298 

North Dakota 295 

Tennessee 285 

Oregon 266 



Kansas 241 

Rhode bland 239 

North Carolina 218 

Vermont 795 

West Virginia 178 

South Carolina 142 

New Hampshire 134 

Alabama ^ 130 

Colorado 117 

Nebraska 103 

Louisiana 97 

Oklahoma 89 

Delawaie 87 

Idaho * 86 

Arkansas 70 

South Dakota 63 

Mississippi 59 

Arizona * 55 

Utah 48 

Disi of Columbia 40 

Alaska 37 

New Mexico 24 

Hawaii 23 

Wyoming 22 

Nevada 17 



Source: Finandat Post, May 12. 1979 
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Acmmr nwr Guummta canada^j.s. tram 



To KfMtlfy m^ior Canadian and American exports. 

To ttsi edvaniages and disadvantages of protectionism 
and free trade policies In worlti trade. 



Informethn, 'Canade-U.S. Trade/ pp. 24*25. 

* tnformetion, *Trede In a WHd World, p. 27. 

* Informationt U.S. Puts on Protectionist Prassufa/p, 28. 



1. Provide students with the following list of products: 

el^lanes 

eutomobites-.. _ 
coet 

grapefruit end oranges 

Jron ore 

lumber 

movies 

newsprint 

potash 

Ask students to Identify ¥rhlch products era either major 
Canadian export Hams, American export Items or both. 

2. In a cless discusslont heve students give reasons why 
products ware identified as exports. Some commodities 
may be consltiefad exports of both countries. 

a Students read Trade in a Wild WorkI' end V.S. Puts on 
Protectionist Prassura.' Discuss how both articles depf 
with protectiontsm. Assess protectionism by listing 
edventeges end dlsedventeges for Canede. 

4. Consider using the simuietlon 'Negotiation/ In 
Appendix A. 



This activity highlights the close trade links between 
Canada end the United Steles and how trading practices can 
be influenced by government policies. 

Trade products and exporting countries era: 



al^lenes 

eutomoblles 

coal 

grapefruit end oranges 

Jron ore 

lumbar 

movies 

newsprint 

potesh 



U.S. 

Canada end U.S. 

US. 

U.S. 

Canede 

Canada 

U.S. 

Canede 

Canada 



The reeding of Trade In a Wild World* and V.S. Puts on 
Protactionlst Pressure, ' Is to promote student understanding 
of protectionism and free trade and how the positions can 
Influence Caneda*U*S^ trade raiations. 
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Trad* In o Wtid Worid 

An International slaoe Is being prepared on which 
Canadian trade will have to act The stage Is being prepared by 
the Tokyo Round of the \^eneral Agreement of Tariffs and 
Trade.. .(QATT). Basically, the Intention Is to Increase world 
affluence by Increasing world trade. This can only be done by 
moving toward freer world trade. Yet most of the actors are 
better 'i^t protectionism (this refers to the practice of setting 
tariffs to protect the home Industry from outside competition). 

Some countries might be able to get away with 
protectionism* but Canada cant. Our greatest strength is In 
our natural resources and our agricultural products. We can't 
use or eat them all; we have to sell abroad, H we stepped out 
of GATT Into protectionism, our trading partners would 
retaliate against our exports, our protected domestic 
Industries would demand and get higher prices for their 
products/ we would become less competitive Intematlonally 
than we are now-which lent very-and our standard of living 
would Inevitably fall, 

Roderick Oram In Report on Business outlined what he 
saw as the Canadian Govemment's strategy. Grossly 
over-slmpllfled It would be this: to trade gains In the 
processing of our resources done at home In exchange for 
opening our markets wider to manufactured goods from 
abroad. The hypothetical example he gave dealt with Canada, 
Japar^f copper and television sets. At present Japan buys 
copper wire, and we have high tariffs to try to protect our 
television Industry against Japanese television sets. 

After GATT, copper wire would be made In Canada for 
sale to Japan, and our tariff barriers would be lowered to let in 
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more Japanese TVs..., The principle is give a little to get a 
little,' according to IMr, Oram. 

The giving could, agood many Canadian manufacturers 
believe, mean the end of much manufacturing In Canada, 
Strong manufacturers who are already competing Internation- 
ally would have wider markets to fight for. Weak 
manufacturers might go under. 

In fact. It's d wild world out there. In which a small 
Canada is trying to stimulate some big Ideas, Most of the 
negotiations so far have dealt with restrictions on Imports, 
Canada Is hoping to get at least some of the big resource 
exporting nations together to threaten fostrlctlons on exports 
unless the Importers make concessions, Vte don't have a 
monopoly on anything, except perhaps asbestos* but If we 
could join with other producing countries to bargain as a unit, 
our strength would be magnified,,,. 

But Canada, It might as well be faced* Is a pygmy 
among giants. We have too small a domestic market to 
support our own manufacturers, we must sell our resources 
and agricultural products abroad* and we have concentrated 
more of our economic resources on social programs than on 
becoming and remaining competitive. Because our resources 
and agricultural products are what ihe world wants, they are 
the strength from which we must deal In the end^ even If It 
hurts. 

,..,Toronto Globe and Mall, June 2, 1977 
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U.S. Puts on Prot^dionift PrMSur« 



WASHINGT0N-*CanadlafHnad6 subway and rail cars 
may be twder to tind In the U*S* in the future* ft won*t be 
because the U.S* doefinH need the equipment, or that 
Canadian firms are not first-class producers of such rolling 
stock. 

On the contraryl 

The real trouble is that the Canadians and a few others 
are just a little bit too good at It* And when foreigners start 
beating U*S. firms too regularly, American protectionist 
pressure begins to mount* 

In the case of the mass rapid transit equipment, the 
protectionists won a new victory last year with some changes 
to the federal Surface Transportation Act* 

The act now says that a manufacturer providing 
equipment for a federally aided project must ensure the goods 
contain 51 percent U.S* content, and are finally assembled In 
the U*S* 

And therestrlction is having an effect* One reason why 
Canadian bidders did not participate In a recent Battlmore 
transportation equipment project, was because of the new 
'Buy America* push...* 

Peter Towe, Canada^s ambassador in Washington, 
pointed out that last year U.S* states passed six new 'Buy 
America* laws, bringl ng the current total to 11 * These laws and 
many others require U.S* goods to be used in projects funded 
by government contracts. 

Even a state as large and Internationally aware as New 
York is not safe from the protectionist fever* 'Buy America* 
supporters have been fighting for several years to get a 
restrictive act on the state legislative books to limit Imports of 



steel* Canada, which currently exports about $2*5 billion of 
steel into the states year, ataiids to be badly hurt If one of the 
four competing 'Buy America* bills Is passed. 

Ironically, in the larger federal U*S. sphere, efforts to 
erect new pR>tectionlstbarrlers.are.ata.dellcate.stage.because. 
of the imminent Congressional legislative push to pass a new 
GATT multilateral freer trade package this year* Industry 
lobbies and various U*S* Interest groups have been seeking 
exemptions to minimize the Impact of the legislation before It 
is Introduced. 

In the past few months U.S* textile interests have won 
new protection against future Import surges, the steel lobby Is 
campaigning for fresh Import barriers, dairy Interests are 
trying to prevent higher cheese import quotas and domestic 
liquor interests are battling against more liberal U.S* Import 
duty provisions* 

Adapted from; Financial Post, May 12, 1979 
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WORLD TRADE AND AID 



Since the end of World War It Canada has become 
one of the world's leading traders, tn the tate 1960s and 
1960s new discoveries of mineral wealth and growth of 
manufacturing ted to a trading boom; Forest products, 
mln^ts* oil and gas tn Canada became more Important 
as the world consumed more energy. 

The leading trading partners of Canada are the 
United States (over 66 percent of Canada's foreign trade), 
Japan, United Kingdom, Germany, l^ie Netherlands, the 
Soviet Union, and H^y- l^ie People's Republic of China, 
currently an important grain purchaser, was not among 
the top 10 as recently as 1970. l^ie growth of trade with 
Oilna as well as other Asian and African countries 
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Exports* by Leading Countries. 1979 
(in $ mflllon) 

United States 43,243 

Japan 4.081 

United Kingdom 2,586 

Federat Republic ol Germany 1,367 

Netheriands 1,079 

USSR 762 

Italy 729 

Venezuela 698 

Belgium and Luxembourg 667 

France 619 

People's Republic ol China 591 

Source: S/af/s/tes Canada* 1979 
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reflects efforts by Canada to balance Its heavy trade with 
the U.S. by finding alternative world markets. 



Imports, by Leading Countries. 1979 
(in $ million) 



United States 45,203 

Japan 2.152 

United Kingdom 1.926 

Venezuela 1,556 

Federal Republic of Germany ^. 1.538 

Saudi Arabia 1,228 

France .\ 775 

Italy \ 634 

Taiwan \ 521 

Australia M63 

South Korea . 461 



Source: S/a//s//cs Canada. 1979 



G«n»ol AgrMRiMt on Tortff t ond Trod* 

The trade policies of Canada are regulated by 
International agreements. The most Important is the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Canada, the United States, and nearly 100 other nations 
participate in GATT. It guides four^fifths of world trade 
and sets tariffs on more than 60,000 Items which move 
among the member nations. 

The GATT agreement originated to help free up 
world trade by reducing tariffs. This reduction lowers the 
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cost of consumer goods to participating countries. The 
organization provides intemationai meetings for handling 
trade problems among the member countries. 

The 1979 round of GATT negotiations reduced 
trade barriers between Canada and the United States. 
The average Canadian tariff on goods entering from the 
U.S. was reduced to 6 per cent. For Canadian goods 
entering the U.S. the tariff is less than one per cent. 

From the consumer point of view this is a 
desirable trend as they will have a greater range of 
products to buy. Many Canadian manufacturers, 
however, believe reduction of tariffs on goods entering 
Canada makes it more difficult for their industry to 
flourish. Foreign produced commodities, especially 
from Japan and non*European countries where labor 
costs are cheaper, often outsell those produced at home. 
On the world scene greater economic interdependence is 
usually regarded as improving conditions for world 
peace. 



Third Option 

in the early 1970s the Canadian govemment took 
action to diversify Canadian trade relations. It was hoped 
this would lessen the strong dependence the Canadian 
economy has with the United States. 
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The result was the establishment of a 'Third 
Option' policy by the Canadian government. 



Option 1 • 


Maintain the status quo In world trade 




relations 


Option II • 


Deliberately move to closer Integration 




with the U.S. 


Option m • 


Promotion of stronger ties with other 




countries (Western European countries, 


*> 


Japan, USSR, China). 



This policy stressed balancing trade with the U.S. 
by lnc;easing It with European and Asian countries. 
Increasing trade contacts In European and Asian 
countries have expanded Canadlem trade relations 
outside of North America. In addition, Canada sought to 
establish broader cultural and economic contacts with 
communist countries. This Is best reflected In formal 
recognition of the People's Republic of China In 1972. 

The government modified its Third Option Policy 
during the late 1970s because of the depressed Canadian 
economy. Since an increase In exports Is one way of 
improving a country's economy (In terms of world trade 
balance) Canada again chose to strengthen trading 
relations with the United States, the numt)er one buyer of 
Canadian goods. 
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Foreign Atd 



Since Worid War II, Canada has provided targe 
sumsof money to aid Europe and developing countries In 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. Among major Western 
Industrialized nations, the Canadian contribution has 
been one of the highest In proportion to her Gross 
National Product (GNP). 

After the Second World War^ a full-scale aid 
program was launched to rebuild the war-torn nations of 
Europe and Asia. In 1950 Canada helped establish the 
Columbo Ran to provide economic assistance to Asian 
and African members of the Commonwealth. In the 
1970s the Canadian International Development Agency 
(CIDA) was spending over $500 million annually on aid to 
more than fifty countries. 

In recent years, with Increasing economic 
problems at home, Canada has begun to question her aid 
policies. Many hold the view that foreign aid should not 
be thought of as a gesture of good will; but should be 
'Invested' In the hope of receiving return benefits. As 
Canada re-examines her traditional 'good guy* outlook. It 
will be difficult to resist the course taken by suc^ wealthy 
nations as the U.S., West Germany and Japan who are 
reducing their spending on foreign aid. 
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Foreign Aid by Selected Industrial Countries 


Country 


% of GNP 








0.9 








0.6 


CANADA 


0.5 










US. , 


0.2 










Source: Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development Surveys. Canada^ 1979. 



- To ttst reasons tor Cnnetiten options In worki tratfe. 

'Tote BwarB of the various viewpoints conceminff woriti 
tretSing egmmenis antf toreign aitS. 

- informetion, 'Woritf JretSe entS M/pp. 29^02. 



7. Stutfents reed end ttfscuss QenetSien imports end 
exports. Discuss the raistionship between geogmphicei 
locetion ot Cenatfe and the U-S.t and Canatfe entf the 
Orient, entf the heavy fiow of trade between these 
countries* 

2. Students reatf intormetion on 'Third Option' poiicy. List 
on the biecttboerd the trading options for Cenede. 
Discuss reeaons Canada might heve for edopting each of 
the tratSing policies. 

a Heve students responds to the totlowing Yfhat it?* 
questions. 

e. Whet it the CanetSien government setects Option t? 
How might tratfe reletJons be tSifferent? How might 
these tSJfferancas effect the U.S.? 

b. Whet if the Canedian government setects Option il? 
How wouitf wortd trade be ditferent? 

c. Whet if Canatia refecta aii three options in fevor ot e 
position of self*sufflciency? How wouftf trade with 
U.S. be etfected? Could Cenatia survive as e wortd 
nation? 

4, Seed informetion, 'foreign Afd^* p. S2 entS discuss: 

Shoufd CenatSe lend other Western countries) expect to 
receive 'retutns from toreign eid given to developing 
countries? 




AMeM foe Tmchkfg 

The intent is to have stutfents realize how periidpetion in 
tretSing orgenizetionSt tormuiation of trade poUcies entf 
attituaes towards toreign aitf cen influence the woritf outlook 
entf poiicies of e netion. The activity Is closely retetetf to 
Activity five entf the simuietion *Negotietion' In the 
AppentSix. 

The proximity of the two countries reduces transpor- 
tetion costs forgootSs exchenged. in meny cases there Is no 
intervening netJon which cen supply goods more cheaply 
then we can for eech other. 

Every ettempt shoufd be made to promote ciess 
tflscussions of pei^les' views entf national interests in woritS 
tratfe antS foreign aid. 

When tSlscussing Cenedian tratfe options, the fottowJng 
points may be in&utSed. Option One atlowe Canedian 
Industries to concentrate on exiating merkata. Option Two 
encourages Canadian intfuatriea to concentrate on 
f^foduction for the American market [e.g., nevraprlnt]. 
Option Three focuaee efforts on new marketa, both domeatic 
{e.g.t term machinery] end foreign {e.g.t lumber]. 

The tSiscussion of foreign trede is eppiicabte to ell 
Western netions. Students shoutdbe encouragetS to express 
their views entf give reesons. 
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APPENDIX 



ACTIVITY A: NEGOTIATION GAME 

ACTIVITY B: OLYMPIC GAMES 

ACTIVITY C: INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK QUIZ 
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To fdwnUty tmd9 ftems fmpoffnt to CmtBdB 9nd the 
UnftBd States. 

To know ttow trade refetfone among countr^^s ere 
negotfeted. 

To be ewete ot Cenedtan end American viewpoints 
concerning worid trade. 



tnformetion, 'Trade in a Wfid Worid, ' p. 27. 

information, ^Canade-U.S. Trade/ pp. 24*25. 

^ intormetton, Quidetinea tor Caneda-U.S. Trade 
Negotietiof}at p, 37, 



$9e next page. 



Negotiation ia e aimuiation that ittustratea trade ratetions 
tatwaen countries^ The acenario ia based on the QA TT trade 
negotiationa ot the fete 70s. 

The intent ot Negotietion fs tor students to raatiie the 
compfex netura ot trade negotiationa between Canada and 
U.S. because ot the heavy dependence ot each upof} the 
other. 

Orgenitetion ot tje simutatiort Negotiation ahoufd 
organized into three generat parte: 

1. Praparation'^revtew worid trade and the roie ot QATT in 
aetUtng trade rafationa laeap.2g\. 

2. Pfeytng the geme-tnvoivea jgroup daciaion-making that 
often iaeds to en increaseo noise tevai end aometimea 
more atudent movement tn the ciaasroom. Students must 
understand the ruies when pieyfng e simuiation. 

3. Debrteting-provides a naceaaary 'atepping away' trom the 
geme end en opportunity to discuss the outcomes ot the 
sfmutatton. 

Teechara ahould pien et ieaat two pertoda to pian, ptey 
snd discuss in deteil the outcomes ot Negotiation. 
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h Discuss with c/ass their matting of 'Cftratfa-O.S. Tratto/ 
Conctutte with a bninstorm SBSSton tdentifytng typtcst 
Canatttan goods axportad to Unttad Statas. 

2. Discuss tha tssuas of protacttonism and ffaa trada. 



DMde tha ctass tnto groups of approxtmatety 
studantsaach. tdanttfyaach group as altharAmarfc 



5, 



five 
^c^n or 



Canadian trada nagotfattng taams, Pravtda *Gui<tattnas, 
U.S.^Canada Trada Nagotfstions,' f. 



madtum, or tow 
Asf( studants to 



p. 37. 

Havegroups asstgn trada ttcma at high, 
tariff rating, or dasignata as 'fraatraaa/ 
givaraasons for thair cholca. 

Pair Amarican and Canadian taams for two or thraa 
nagotiation sassions^ Each sassion shouid iast S-IO 
mfnutas. Aif groups shouid undarstand that thair purposa 
is to obtain tha bast da^ ty gatting as many of thair 
priority itams assigned a fow tariff or *fraa trada/ Tali 
aach group p^vataiy tha prfority itams for nagotiation. 
Bncouraga groups to arrange *trede*offs,' >\a., one team 
agreas to accept items into their country et a few terlff 
rate if tha other team meets aimiier tariff demends. 

List on the tiacktoerd the results of the negofletlng 
sessions of both Caned fan and Amarican teems. Success 
will be indlceted by tow tariffs of priority items. An 
exampfe listing fore successful Canadian team would be: 

a. plywood iow tariff 

b. automobifa engine parts *ifea treda' 

c. nicket 'few terifr 

Have students write e paragraph summarizing Canada- 
U.S. trading practices and problems. Collect and 
discuss. 
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Motes for Teaching Icontkwmtn 

Procedures for Negotletion require a cless discussion of 
Canadian and Amarican exports end group decision^ on 
trading reguletlons* 

This simulation Iflustrates the compfexlty of trede 
relations between countries. Heving two teems ellom 
Sudanis to pfay the rcfe of Canadian end Amarfcan 
negotiators. All groups racalva tha Negotiation Guideflnes 
but be sura thet groups discuss their terlff decisions 
seperately. fn edditlon, meke the priority list of each group 
private informetlon, 

Ctass discussion of exports, protectionism end free trade 
can meke reference to readings pp, 24''25. 

Dividing the cless Into en even number of groups elfows 
students to ptay the rde of Canadlen and Amerloen 
negotiations. All groups can faeelve 'Qutdetlnes tor 
Cenede^.$. Treda Hegotkttons. ' Be sure thet tarfff ratings 
are assigned separately by eactt group. Cless dlscusslcn of 
the reesons for the choice should not amphealze e right or 
wrong enswer but rather the kind of reasons [e.g., to protect 
i\ome industry]. 

The ratings used fn tha negotletion eesaiona are 
government priorities whareas eerly ratings ere Indivtduel 
preferences. £ach group ICanadlart or Amarfcan] must be 
Informed of Its prfority items prlvetely before riegotlatfon 
begins. Tha priority Is the order of goods listed for the 
opposing team to consider* for exempfe, the top Cenedlen 
priority Is euto perts, fumber and fish. 

The blackboard listing of group results can be hendladin 
a rjumber of ways. The point to make is how e country tries 
to get a good deaf by hevfng es many of its Items receive low 
larlfts from other countries but at the same time protect 
items produced In their country by high leriffs. Teechers 
shoula also stress the differences within eech country over 
tariff policy, for example, Western Canadians will be more 
concemed over an American fmposed terlff on beef cettle 
than Ontarians. On the other hand, Ontarians will oppose 
tariffs on cer parts and manufectured Items. The fnevftebla 
IradO'-offs that are made wlfl effect different interest groups 
and regions differently. 

In wrftfng a paregraph, students shouid be encouraged to 
describe Canaatan- American views of trading errangaments. 
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Gutd«lln«»for ConodQ«U«S« Trad* N^gof lotions 



Negotiatfon Guidelfnes for American Team 

You have been assigned to a group representing an 
American negotiating team. Below are a list of Canadian 
goods the Canadian team has indicated they want discussed. 
Your task is to decide whether the items should have low, 
medium, or high American tariffs. In addition, at least one 
item needs to be designated a 'free trade' item. 

auto parts 

lumber 

fish 

whiskey 

logging machinery 
hand tools 
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Negotiation Guidelines for Canadian Team 

You have been assigned to a group representing a 
Canadian negotiation team. Below are a list of American 
goods the American team has indicated they want discussed. 
Your task is to decide whether the Items should have low, 
medium, or high Canadian tariffs. In addition, at least one 
item needs to be designated a 'free trade' item. 

auto parts 

computers 

fruits and vegetables 

tractors 

overcoats 

beef cattle 
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J%A t ii I ■ ■ 

- To compMft thM Canadian 9nd Anwrtcan outtook oi en 
tnt0mBtionat ev^nt 

' To ba emn of the viewpoints concerning politics In 
world sports wnts, 

* To mtslyze ways In which e viewpoint cen be presented. 

- *yiews ol the 1980 Olympics Boycott/ p. 39. 

- 'Canedlen end American Positions on 1976 Olympics 
Dispute/ p, 40, 

- 'Cenedien and American Positions on 1960 Olympics 
Boycott/ p, 41. 

' *Two Views on Politics In Sports/ p, 42, 

1' Students read 'Views of the 1980 Olympics Boycott' end 
itientlty eech view as; 

e, for or egalnst the boycott; 

b, e Canedlen or an A merlcen; 

c, athlete or non-athlete. 

Students give raesons for their choice end Identffy the 
kinds of etguments reflected fn the stetements, 

2, Tell students the sources of the Cenadlan end American 
viewpoints end compare with student choices. Discuss 
the outlooks, 

8* Sludents read *Canedien and American Posftions on 1976 
Olympics Dispute/ Summerize the simllerltles and 
differences of the Cenedlen end Amerlcen views* 

4, Students read Vanadien and Amerfcan positions on 1980 
Olympics Boycott/ Describe the outlook of Canede 

, toweni the 1976 end 1980 Olympic games In comperlson 
to American posftlon. Discuss reesons for a change In 
the Canedlen positions. 

$. ^stebllsh e cfass position about sports end world 
pontics. Students read the *Two Views on Politics in 



Sports' end compere with cless position. Reformuiete the 
class position based on the r^witig and class discussion, 

6. Each student write a letter to editor expressing their view 
end reasons for e posftion on how the Olympic games 
should be organized. Students can exchange littara* 



This open^anded activity enebles studettts and teachers 
to examfna points of view concerning the mixing of pofnics 
end sporta* Afthough matarfals focus on the Canadian 
outlook of 1976 end 19$0 Ofympic games, teecttera can focuS 
on eny world sports evente lf.a„ hockey, soeceTt track meets] 
to discuss the role of polfucs. The source of the views era 
listed in the sequence as they appear on 'Vlav^v of the 1980 
Olympics Boycott' \p, 

Toronto Globe end Mali, 1/V*^ LordKliianin, Chairmen 
oi Intemationel Otympfc Ci. .mittee 

The Vencouvar Province, 2/8/80, Alex Hyde, a Canedlen 
citizen 

The Vancouver Province, 4/23/80, Herding Budd, e Canadian 
citizen 

V^ncou¥er Sun, 1/28/30, QregJoy, Canedlen Olympic high 
lumper 

The New VorKr Times, 1/20/80, Tracy Cauiklns, Americen 
swimmer 

The New Yodt Times, 1/20/80, Franklin Jacobs, American 
high lumper 

The New York Times, 1/20/60, Jimmy Cemes, American 
track coach 

The Vencouver Sun, 1/28/80, Jenet Nutter, Cenedfan 
Olympic di¥er 



This ectlvfty can be used 8e e follow up to ACTIVITIES 
ONB end TWO or es e concluding activity for further exam- 
inatfon of the Canedfen outlook, 

Theintentoi the first pert of the activity is to underatend 
Canedlen end Americen views on the Olymplce* Teechera 
should stress sfmiierlties end dllferancas of viewpoints and 
discuss the reasons given. Tire second part of the activity 
shouifi emphasize thet Cenade does no* eiweys follow the 
American position, Reesons for dllt^ ices In positions 
betwaett the two countries should be discussed* Students 
can wdtit their own position es e cless assignment. 



Vt«w» of ihm 19M Olympics Boycott 



1 have always felt.. .that at times administrators, and even the 
IOC (International Olympic Committee)* forgot that athletes 
come first, and In no way should be prevented from competing 
In International competition by political* racial or religious 
discrimination/ 

^Canada, among some 140 other nations of the world, signed 
the United Nations [declaration on Human Rights, In which 
Article 13 reads as follows: ^Everyone has the right to leave 
any country Including his own, and the right to return to his 
country. To deny Canadian athletes the right to attend the 
Olympic Games violates and makes a mockery of the Canadian 
signature on this famous document. Russia was wrong In 
Invading Afghanistan but two wrongs do not make a right.' 



'Many people have trained diligently for the Games; hundreds 
of thousands of fans are looking forward to seeing the games 
on TV, and many would go to Moscow as cheering supporters 
of our athletes. Surely there must be a more effective way of 
stopping the Russian action In Afghanistan outside of war and 
the danger of the ruin of our most wonderful world 
competition* the Olympics. What a joy to see so many nations 
and colors blend In frlendshlpT 



Tve been to the Olympics before and ) want to go again. l*Ve 
been In training for over nine years to set up the direction of 
my life and (the government) decision could change 
everything. The boycott Idea Is not a long term means of 
dealing with the cnsis» and If It Isnl, why are we using It? 
What's to prevont them from going back Into Afghanistan the 
day after the Games are over?' 
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'It seems to me that politics has always entered Into athletics 
and I don't think that's fair, but In a big event like the 
Olympics, It's Inevitably going to be Involved and athletes are 
going to be used as levers. It's sad to see that happen and 
hopefully It wont. I'm going to keep on training hard the way I 
have been. A lot of swimmers on our team talk about It and 
most of them feel pretty much the way I do. We just try not to 
let It bother us/ 

'Since I began high-Jumping, winning the gold medal at the 
Olympics has been my primary objective. I can't tell you how 
many dreams t have had picturing myself on the victory stand 
with the gold medal draped around my neck and 'The Star 
Spangled Banner* playing In the background. I realize now I 
might not get to achieve my ambition this year. I just wish 
everyone could be at peace again.' 



1 want to see the Olympics go on. I feel very strongly that the 
United States should develop Its sports program and show the 
world that a free society has the best system. At the same 
time, this Is a very serious situation with Russia. It would be 
difficult to go Into Russia and feel good about competing 
under the circumstances. If we are helping to support 
anything the Russians are doing, we have to conskler and 
listen to President Carter.' 



'It upsets me to think the athletes ar^ being used by 
politicians. I hope Canada does not boycott unless the 
situation gets really desperate. A tremendous amount of time 
and hard work has gone into an athlete's preparations and It 
would be unfair to us simply to boycott.' 




Conadian and American Positions on 1976 Oiympics Diipufo 



Conodion Position 

'Lausanne, Swltzerland-The International Olympic Committee 
(IOC) Thursday protested to the Canadian government against 
Its decision not to let athletes from Taiwan compete in the 
Olympic games under the flag or name of the Republic of 
China..*. 

...Taiwanese athletes will not be allowed into the country 
unless they guarantee not to claim to be representatives of 
China... Jhe Taiwanese athletes must guarantee that during 
the Games they will not use the flag, designation, symbol or 
name of the 'so-called Republic ot China.' 

Vencovver ProvtncB 
July 2. 1976 

Amoricon Position 

'The United States threatened yesterday to pull Hs athletes out 
of the Montreal Olympics if the International Olympic 
Committee withdrew sanction from the July 17Mhrough- 
August 1 competition, 

Dispieasure over Canada's threat to ban Taiwan from the 
Games unless it agreed not to call itself the Republic of China 
appeared to have touched off the American protest. 

In a telegram sent to the Canadian Organizing Committee, the 
United States Olympic Committee urged 'immediate reconsi- 
deration* of the decision to restrict Taiwanese participation. 

'The Games must remain ^ree from international politics,' the 
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telegram from Philip O. Krumm, President of the U.S.OX., 
read. 'If the Games are declared by the I. OX. not to be 
'official/ we seriously question our participation....' 

According to official sources in Ottawa, Canada placed the 
restrictions on the Taiwanese team under pressure from 
mainland China. Canada recognized the Peking Government 
and severed diplomatic connections with Taiwan in 1970....' 

The New York Tims 
Jvty 3, 1976 

Amoricon Rooction 

'...V/'hen the 1976 Summer Games were awarded to Montreal, 
according to the International Olympic Committee, the 
Canadian government agreed to receive and give full and eqiial 
freedom to all teams from all countries whose Olympic 
committees are recognized by the I.O.C. 

But now Canada-obviously ading under heavy pressure from 
Peking-has moved to block the participation of athletes from 
Taiwan so long as they call themselves representatives of the 
Republic of China.... 

Prime Minister Trudeau would be well advised to reconsider 
his apparent willingness to cave in to Peking's demand that the 
Olympics be subservient to international politics/ 

Bdthrtat, The New York Tims 
July 7, 1976 



Canodion ond Am«riran Positions on 19t0 Olympics Boycott 



Canadion Position 

'Ottawa-The Liberal Government has finally decided to 
boycott the 1980 Moscow Olympics in retaliation for the 
Soviet Union's invasion of Afghanistan four months ago, 
although it will not try to deter individual Canadian athletes 
who may be determined to compote on their own. 

The long-awaited announcement of the Government's stand on 
the growing international movement to boycott this year's 
Olympics was made In the House of Commons yesterday by 
External Affairs Minister Mark MacGulgan. He said that the 
Soviet action In Afghanistan malces It ^wholly Inappropriate to 
hold the Games in Moscow/ 

Mr MacGuigan said the Government does not intend to use 
coercion with either Individual athletes or the Canadian 
Olympic Association to enforce the boycott by revolclng 
passports or circumscribing the right of Canadians to travel 
freely abroad. But If Canadian athletes participate in Moscow 
they will do so without the moral and financial support of the 
Government of Canada.' 

Toronto Qfobe and Matt 

Apfit23, mo 

Am«ricon Position 

'Washington-President Jimmy Carter urged the international 
Olympic Committee yesterday to withdraw the 1980 Olympic 
Games from Moscow if the Soviets do not pull out all their 
troops from Afghanistan within a month. 




Mr Carter said in his letter to the U.S. Olympic Committee 
that U.S. athletes should boycott the Moscow Games if the 
International Committee refused to act. 

Officials said they could not imagine the U.S. Olympic 
Committee or a majority of the athletes defying a presidential 
recommendation on such a grave foreign policy Issue.... 

Toronto Gtobe and MBit 
ri/tarch 2U 1980 



Amortcon Reaction to Conodion Position 

'Washington-Canada's decision to support a boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics comes as 'excellent news' to the United 
States, a State Department spokesman said yesterday. 

The U.S. Government is enormously gratified by the Canadian 
Government's decision/ the spokesman said In an interview. 
'We feel it Is a courageous decision and the right one.' 

Mr. Trudeau (the Canadian Prime Minister) said Canada would 
back a boycott only If it had enough support from Third World 
countries to teach the Soviet Union it could lose friends 
through such actions as the Afghanistan invasion. Yesterday, 
govemment officials said Canada will urge more Third World 
countries to participate In the boycott.' 

Toronto Q!obe and Mett 
Aprft23, mo 




Two Views of Politics tn Sports 



History shows that politics has had an Influence on the 
Olympic Games. People have witnessed the killing of Israeli 
athletes at the Munich games (1972), the rejection of Taiwan 
athletes at the Montreal games (1976) and the boycott by 
Western countries of the Moscow games (1960). You might 
want to investigate further these and other political events. 
Here^Bre two points of view at>out politics and the Olympic 
Games. 

First Point of Vlow 

The current debate on 'Will Moscow be the Death of the 
Olympics?' overlooks one simple fact; the patient being 
discussed has been dead for many centuries.... In Ancient 
Greece wars were postponed so that the games could go on. 
Today there is a call for the games to be cancelled so that a 
cold war may continue. Sport has become a prisoner of 
nationalism. 

The only way for the Olympics to be what they once were Is to 
totally divorce the athletes from the countries that spawned 
them. That Is easily done. The countries could continue to 
provide money to train and send their best to the games, but 
those men and women would go without national uniforms, 
without national flags, and should they win would do so 
without national anthems. Instead they would be just 
sportsmen bound together, not by their country of origin, but 
by their respective events.... It would not be 'Canada' or the 
'United States' or 'Englf^d' that would be going, but 'runners,' 
'swimmers' and 'jumpers' competing-not to do honor to their 
countries, but to do honor lio their sport.... 

DaM E, LffwfSi yaneoaver Sort 
Fabruary 28, 19$0 
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'The possibility of a boycott of the Moscow Olympic Games by 
the United States and other nations iias resulted in a spate of 
public statements either supporting the boycott or deploring 
the very idea. Some, like your correspondent David E. Lewis 
suggest that the Games themselves have become corrupted 
over the years and that the entire concept warrants reappraisal. 

Mr. Lewis presents a view to which he is, of course, entitled. 
But one ol his main arguments Is not correct.... His error is a 
very common one and concerns the ancient Olympic truce, it 
was not a truce in the sense that we understand It today.... in 
fact the truce was nothing more than an assurance that 
athletes and spectators travelling to and Irom the Games could 
pass through enemy territory unharmed. The truce never 
stopped a war! 

One other point made by Mr. Lewis is that the modem 
Olympics can survive only if the athletes are disassociated 
from the politics of their own countries, just like those who 
participated In the ancient Games. Again, he argues from a 
popular misconception that the ancient Olympics were 
untainted by politics. On the contrary, the ancient Greeks 
used the Olympic festival for a wide variety of poKllcal 
purposes, including excessive glorification of a victor as a 
representative of his city, state, and there were at least two 
Instances of city states boycotting the Games for political 
reasons.' 

Ba *}af^Schrodt VancouvarSun 
Marches, t90O 
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AcmiTYC: mwMATHmAL OUTLOOK ami 



^ To 9^tu9t9 students understMdtng ot the tntemattonet 
outlook of CarwdB* 



Copy of 'tntametionet Outlook Qufz. ' 



Hand out to aech student a c^y ot tha quiz, 
appfoxtmataty ftftaan mfnutas for the quiz* 



Attow 



2, After the quiz ts merked, teachers can dtscuss with 
students their responses to the test items. 



Mot0B fot T'et^cMnff 

Tho intent of the quiz ts to find out how much students 
know ebout Canedfen worid outlook. The quiz can be gfvan 
to students e& e test of how much they heye teemed from the 
unit. Administration of the quiz can be in e pra/posi test 
format or simply as a quiz after students haye studied the 
unit^ 

A second wey of using the quiz is for students to find out 
how much they know before or efter they he^e studied the 
unit, in this epprcach, students should noi feel threatened 
by the quiz end shoufd be encouraged io discuss the raesons 
for their selection of answers. The inclusion of 7 don*t know' 
reduces the feefing of threet. 

Ans¥fers for the quiz are listed below. 



B 
B 
A 

c 

B 
B 
A 



8, B 

g. A 

10. C 

11. B 



12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 



C" 
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QUIZ ON INTERNATIOKAL OUTLOOK 



_ CircleJhe letter that represents the best answer to each of the 

following qul2 statements. If you have no idea of what is the 
best answer, circle letter 'E' for 'I don't know.' 

1. A country's international outlook is often formalized by: 



A. a government constitution 

B, a foreign policy 

C. cultural events 

D, trade relations 
I don't know 



2, Canada's financial contributions to the United Nations 
ranks: 

A* third 

B* ninth 

C, eleventh 

D, sixteenth 

E* I don't know 



3, The major purpose of the Commonwealth of Nations is: 

A. to promote economic and cultural affairs 

B. to control nuclear proliferation 

C. to establish defense policy 

D. to provid^j economic aid 
E* I don't know 
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4. The Cenadian/Amerlcan defense arrangement for North 
America is known as: 

A. G.A.T.T. 

B. A.B.M. 

C. N.O.RA.D. 

D. N.A.T.O. 

E. I don't know 

5. The Greenpeace Foundation Is: 

A. a government agency 

B. an environmental organization 

C. a United Nations organlzatlor; 

D. an outcome of Canada/U.S. cooperation 

E. I don't know 

6. Canada Intends to achieve energy self-suffldoncy by: 

A. 19B5 

B. 1990 

C. 2000 

D. 2050 

^. I don't know 

7. A North American energy distribution system does not 
appeal to most Canadians because they believe: 

A. energy Is needed In Canada 

B. the best policy Is to sell It to the highest bidder 

C. the environment will suffer 

D. nuclear energy will meet future needs » 

E. I don't know 
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8. Many Canadians cJisagree with the U.S. nuclear weapons 
system because they: 

A. want to develop their own 

B. believe it Is unnecessary 

C. feel it is too costly 

D. I doni know 

9. Which government organization 1$ responsible for oil and 
gas exploration In frontier areas in Cmada? 

A. Petrocan 

B. GATT 

C. North SouttUnstitute 

D. NORAD 

I don^t know 

10. Canada exports most of Its goods to: 

A. Great Britain 

B. Japan 

a United States 

D. Fratice 

E. i dont know 

11. Protectionism refers to; 

A, a country's ability to defend ttselt militarily 

B, protection of home Industry from foreign competltlort 

C, conservation of natural resources 
policies concerning nuclear weaponry 

E. Idonthnow 



12. The Third Option Is a Canadian policy that encouraged: 

A, Integration of trade with the U,S, 

B, maintenance of status quo In world trade relations 

C, closer trade relations with the Commonwealth 
stronger trading ties with European and Asian 
countries 

E, I don't know 

13. Canadian foreign aid expenditures In proportion to GNP, 
have been: 

A. one of the highest among western nations 

B. one of the lowest among vk/estem nations 

C. much lower than the U.S. 

D. eliminated since 1970 

E. I dont know 

14. The country from which Canada imports the most Is: 

A. UK 

B. USSR 

C. Japan 

D. United States 
Venezuela 

15. The Foreign Investment Review Agency; 

A. approves Canadian Investment In other countries 

B. represents Canada at GATT negotiations 

C. recommends overseas investments to the Canadian 
government 

D. regulates foreign control of companies In Canada 

E. I don't know 
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TEACHEft REFBIENCeS FOR INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 



Bowles, Richard et al. (eds*) Canada and the U.S.: conti- 
nental Partners or Wary Neiahbofs? Scarborough Ontario: 
Prantica-Halt, 1973. 

The editors cover wide ranging topics on cultural, 
economic, and political relations, both In their contem- 
po^ and historical setting. A good source book for 
teachers. 

Clark, Robert J. ^ al. Canadian issues and Alternatives. 
Toronto: MacmiKan, 1974. 

A textbook which examines a variety of Canadian Issues. 
Unit 3 Is entitled *The American and Us'; unit A examines 
Canada's role In worid affairs. 

Clement, Wallace. Continental CogK)fate Power: Economic 
Linkage Between Canada and the United States. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1977. ' 
This book presents the thesis that Canada Is dominated by 
multinational companies. The book Is of Interest to 
teachers but may not be suitable as a student text. 

Fox, Ann^e. Hero, Al^. Nye, Joseph (eds.) Canada and 
the United Stales: Transnational and TranaQOvernmental 
Relations, New York: Columbia University Press, 1976. 
A collection of essays on Canada-U.S. relations which 
focus on the Interdependence between the countries. 
Useful for teachers. 

Lyon, Peyton. Tomllns, Brian. Canada As An Intematlonal 
Actor, Toronto: ' Ma;mll(an, 1979. 
A look at Canada's Image as seen by outside 'experts.' 
They rated Canada's military power, economic strength and 
political Influence in the world, 

McDelrtt, Daniel. Scully, Angus. Smith, Carl. Canada Today. 
Scarborough: Prentice-Hall, 1979. 
Written for the secondary school audience, this text fooks 
at five themes in Canadian studies. The theme on 
Caiadian-U.S. relations focuses on economics and 
culture, (A teacher's guide is available.) 
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North-South Institute. North-South Encounter. The Third 
World and Canadian Performance. Ottawa: North-South 
Institute, 1977. 

This publication examines and ^grades' the performance of 
Canada (North) In Its relations with the poorer countries of 
the 'South.* 

Saywell, John. Canada Past and Present. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin, 1969. 

(Available from Canadian Consulate offices In the United 
States.) A useful brief survey of Canada. 

SkWmore, Danel R. Canadian-American Relations. Toronto: 
Wiley, 1979. 

A readable student text dealing with the economic, 
political and cultural relations between Canada and the 

U.S. 

Tomlln, Brian. Canada^ Foreign Policy: Analysis and Trends. 
Toronto: Methuen, 1978. 

A coifectfon of essays dealing with Canadtfs world 
relations. Four essays focus on U.S. relations. Not a 
student text. 
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For information on the five units write to: 

Robert L. Monahan, Director 
Center for Canadian 

and Canadian-American Studies 
Western Washington University 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 
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